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He girds no less against

" You that with, allegory's curious frame

Of otter's children changelings use to make."

(No. 28.)

All these are on the wrong tack. Stella is sufficient
source of inspiration for him, for them, for every singer.
This theoretical position, does not, however, prevent
him from falling into a very morass of conceits, of which
we have an early example in the 9th sonnet. Marino
could scarcely have executed variations more elaborate
. upon the single theme :

u Queen Virtue's Court, which, some call Stella's face."

I may here state that I mean to omit those passages in
Astrophel and Stella which strike me as merely artificial,
I want, if possible, to introduce readers to what is peren-
nially and humanly valuable in the poetical record of
Sir Philip Sidney's romance. More than enough will
remain of emotion simply expressed, of deep thought
pithily presented, to fill a longer chapter than I can
dedicate to his book of the heart.

The 2d sonnet describes the growth of Sidney's
passion. Love he says, neither smote him at first sight,
nor aimed an upward shaft to pierce his heart on the
descent.1 Long familiarity made him appreciate Stella.
Liking deepened into love. Yet at the first he neglected
to make his love known. Now, too late, he finds him-

1 This, at least, is how I suppose we ought to interpret the
word dribbed. In Elizabethan English this seems to have been
technically equivalent to what in archery is now called elevating as
opposed to shooting point blank.liild to t^jieak, and helpless in my throes,
